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however, in a more liberal direction than was permitted under 
the rule of classical political economy. Professor Taussig may 
be described as an opportunist who is content to analyze 
present-day conditions in the light of what may be called the 
economist's sufficient reason that does not venture to probe 
very far in one direction or the other. But, in any case, the 
reading of such a book is sure to enforce the lesson of honesty 
of purpose, of clearness of vision in the building up of politically 
qualified citizenship. W. L. Bevan. 



Memoir of E. C.Wickham. By Lonsdale Ragg. New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Company. $2.10. 

In writing of the life of Dean Wickham its author, the Rev- 
erend Lonsdale Ragg, has evidently performed the labor of 
love, and on every page of this biography there are proofs that 
the characteristic type of English scholarship is fully calculated 
to bring out those elements of personal sympathy that make a 
biographer's task legitimate. To the public as a whole, the life 
of a quiet, uneventful career may seem hardly worth while re- 
cording at all ; the ordinary incidents of political biography are 
altogether absent, nor is there any opportunity to introduce 
those features of general comment on contemporaries which are 
certain to find a place in the lives of great literary artists. 
Dean Wickham can be placed in neither of these two categories, 
nor did he come to play an active or conspicuous part in the 
history of the English Church during the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century; yet it is a good thing to have presented to us 
with such good taste just those traits in the life of a scholarly 
teacher and ecclesiastic which, simply because they were found 
in the example of the Dean of Wickham, must be produced in the 
careers of hosts of other members of the Anglican clergy. With- 
out having in any sphere aggressive instincts, Wickham's sensi- 
tiveness to the ethical obligation of the teacher's life made him 
take a leading role in the reforming movement, which began in 
Oxford in the sixties and has brought that ancient university 
into closer contact with the specific needs of a new world of 
thought Quiet and unobtrusive as he was, in matters of 
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principle he was inflexible, and one can see in these pages how 
men who were more in the public eye than he was were in- 
fluenced by his advice, and how often they sought his counsel. 
His call to a more public position, that of the deanery of Lin- 
coln, was due to Mr. Gladstone, and though in every respect he 
most conscientiously performed the duties of the head of a great 
cathedral church, there was nothing in Dean Wickham's ad- 
ministration that caused him to take a notable position. As a 
commentator on Horace, the dean fully realized the delicacy of 
his task, and so thoroughly appreciated the temperament of his 
original that his edition of the great Augustan poet is certain to 
be consulted by all Horace enthusiasts, even though in his 
notes and translations there can be found no striking discoveries 
or new departures. W. L. Bevan. 



State Socialism in New Zealand. By James Edward Le Rossignol. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Company. $1.50. 

New Zealand may be called, without exaggeration, an experi- 
ment station in sociology, and therefore such a book as that 
prepared by J. E. Le Rossignol. of the University of Denver, and 
W. D. Stewart, a New Zealand barrister, deserves a hearty wel- 
come. The details of governmental administrations in regard to 
land tenure, railway control, public finance, old age pensions, state 
fire insurance, labor arbitration, are carefully and clearly given. 
It is interesting to know that wages in Denver are higher than 
they are in New Zealand, the only exception being that un- 
skilled labor seems both in Australia and in New Zealand to be 
better remunerated than in the United States. As to the prices 
of food and clothing, we learn that a workingman can buy 
clothes as cheap in Denver as in Wellington, though they 
would not be made to order for an equivalent price ; but the 
prices of meat, especially mutton, are much lower in New Zea- 
land. Asiatic immigration is practically prohibited through the 
imposition of the dictation test, which it would be practically 
impossible for anyone but an English-speaking laboring man to 
pass ; and in the opinion of the authors of this book, the success 
of the New Zealand experiment in collectivism has been made 



